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American business is more than 
bricks, mortar and equipment. 

It is above all a philosophy of life. 

Its fundamental credo is the merit 
svsetem. 

The task of the supervisory forces 
in any business is to ferret out merit, 
and to reward ability. 

Merit has two aspects, first the 
quality of work done and secondly, 
the quantity. Management encour- 
ages workers to excel in both respects, 
and superior tools and mechanical 
energy, provided out of the savings 





made available by stockholders, help 
the human worker to become more 
productive. 

Under the American system, the 
alert office boy can well hope to rise 
as high on the business ladder as 
merit can take him. 

Ile is not handicapped by his fath- 
ers status, or by other extraneous 
factors, which restrain an ambitious 
person where the caste system pre- 
vails, 

In judging merit, the business ex- 
ecutive acts as a middleman. 

He must submit his decision to the 
customer for ratification. 

It is the customer's judgment as to 
whether the end product is meritori- 
ous which counts. If the customer 
approves the price, quality, design, 
and taste, he expresses his approba- 
tion by making a purchase. 

Thus the large and successful en- 
terprise is the one with a big follow- 
ing of pleased customers. 

But bigness provides no exemption 
from the obligation to continue to 
make good under the discipline of 
the merit system. 

In the 76 years of its existence, 
Armour and Company has observed 
many large and small business insti- 
tutions come and go. 
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The rate of mortality among busi- 
ness enterprises is high. 

Hitherto successful business houses 
tend to wither and fade away once 
they hecome complacent, and cease 
everlastingly to produce more and 
better things at the lowest possible 
cost, 

But there is zest in the competitive 
struggle. 

It keeps the fit on their toes. 

And the reward of continuing con- 
fidence from a vast array of custom- 
ers through the long years is indeed 
a bountiful stimulant. 


President, Armour and Company 


Last of a series of ten statements on the 
imerican system of free enterprise which 
makes possible such institutions for service 
as Armour and Company. For the complete 
series, write Armour and Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 








For This Easy, 


Hot Supper Success 
Treet and Spring Vegetable Platter 


1 or more cans Armour’s Treet 
3 thsps. Cloverbloom Butter 

or Mayflower Margarine 
3 tbsps. chopped parsley 
12 small new potatoes 
Bunch asparagus tips or 1 No. 214 can 
White Sauce: 2 thsps. Cloverbloom Butter 
or Mayflower Margarine 
2 thsps. flour 1 cup milk 1f tsp. salt 
Combine 3 tbhsps. melted butter with parsley. 
Pour over boiled, peeled potatoes. Melt the 2 
thsps. butter; blend in flour, salt. Blend in 
milk. Pour cream sauce over cooked or heated 
asparagus. Slice Treet and brown in butter 
for 1!o min. to the side. 6 servings. 





For This Meal with 


= a 
a Vitamin Boost 
Treet with Slaw-Filled Tomato Cups 


l can Armour’s Treet ‘4 tsp. pepper 


1 tomatoes 1 tsp. celery seed 

116 cups finely 3 thsps. mayonnaise 
shredded cabbage thinned with L tbsp. 

14 cup chopped green — cream or milk 
pepper i strips green pepper 

16 tsp. salt for tops of salads 


lL tsp. sugar 

Chill Treet and cut into 8 slices. Cut tops 
from tomatoes. Scoop out centers. (Save pulp 
for soup or meat dish.) Combine remaining 
ingredients and stuff tomato cups. Top with 
strips of green pepper. Chill. 4 servings. 
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Treet gives a lift to any meal— breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. It makes the simplest fare more appetizing 
Treet is all good meat —so ¢ hoice, so tender, so de : 
cately seasoned. And it’s vacuum-cooked in its own 
natural juices to keep all the rich, fine flavor in. 
There isn’t a speck of bone or waste. That’s why one 
thrifty tin of Treet serves four so heartily. Try Treet 
cold— sliced as it comes from the tin. Enjoy Treet 
hot —fried, broiled or baked. Any way you serve it, 
Treet is the meat that rates tops for taste and 
energizing goodness. 


Listen to Hedda Hopper's Hollywood, every Monday 
Night over CBS. See Local Papers for time. 
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BARNEY BARUCH, the veteran White House advisor, is scheduled to visit Stalin 
and Churchill soon. Baruch has his own peace plan, and it's tough and 
realistic. He would use German prisoners to re-build Europe, destroy 
German industries and control their exports, break up the Prussian 
"Junkers" estates and turn them over to peasants as small farms. He 
is reported to have told FDR that peace confabs such as Yalta and San 
Francisco are meaningless until reparation terms and official Allied 
attitude toward postwar Germany have been decided 


COOPERATION IN INDIA between the various nationalist groups there is finally 
producing results. The government forces were defeated five times 
during February on various measures before the Indian legislature by 
this native coalition. 


WATCH FOR A JAPANESE "Badoglio." Some British interests would welcome a Jap 
leader who would work for overthrow of the Jap militarists inside 
Japan. There is increasing talk in London about this possibility. 
American feeling against Japs is so strong that Washington keeps mum 
on the subject. 


1,000,000 TELEVISION SETS will be operating in American homes year after the 
war ends, according to Dr. 0. H. Caldwell, former Federal Radio Com- 
missioner. At end of three years, he predicts, there will be 5,000,- 
000 television receiving sets in the country. - 


RECONVERSION PLANS seem to be coming back into favor at Production Board. 
Three weeks ago general feeling there was that all talk was "out" on 
shifting production from war to peacetime economy. Now, Director Krug 
indicates that Donald Nelson's original four-point reconversion pro- 
_gram of last fall will be "re-instituted as soon as possible." 


NEW HOLDER for identification plates on charge accounts at stores looks like a 
mechanical pencil, has the plate curled up inside the barrel, is fool- 
proofed. It won't be on the market for another year. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION will try to find out during Washington hear- 
ings on May 9 whether radio stations, operating under "clear 
channel" allocations of 1928, are still fulfilling their intended 
purpose. Allocations were originally devised so that some stations 
could serve widespread rural areas without interference from other 
transmitters. 


PRICE CEILINGS may turn out to be a form of protective tariff. Sweden has big 
supply of wood pulp on hand but, officials say, OPA ceilings are so 
low that it can't be sold in this country at a profit. Cost of ship- 
ping and insurance would just about eat up the price OPA allows. 


ONLY 18—-INCH GUN in the U. S. Navy still travels in the hull of a hospital ship 
as ballast. Story is that Navy command wanted to use 18—-inchers on 
our battleships but British high-command complained because their 
"battlewagons" haven't anything bigger than 16-inchers. 


NEW FARM CREDIT BILL, being prepared by the House Committee on Agriculture, 
would consolidate Farm Credit Administration and Farm Security 
Administration. 


OPENING DATE FOR SAN ‘FRANCISCO peace conference was fixed by a fluke. Many 
believed that April 25 was chosen for opening because it's day after 
"deadline" for renewal of the Russo-Japanese non-—aggression pact. 


Now the story is that a bigwig from British foreign office jokingly 








suggested date "because it's my birthday." It was as good a date as 
any, and was agreed upon by Big Three representatives at Yalta. 
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Studebaker is mighty proud of this 


father-and-son war team 





The sergeant's father has been busy 
helping assemble aircraft engines at 
Studebaker—A veteran of over 32 years’ 
Studebaker employment, this head of the 
Kowalski family has two sons in the Amer- 
ican Army—Edward in England—Roman, 
his former Studebaker team-mate, in India. 


YOUR WAR BONDS HELP 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Although half the world apart, 
they re still “working together’ 


HERE’S a lot more difference 

between India and Indiana than 

is represented by spelling and 
geography. 

No one. knows this better than 

U. S. Army Sergeant Roman Ko- 


walski, now “sweating it out” as a’ 


radio operator in the steaming CBI 
theater, thousands of miles from his 
comfortable home in South Bend. 

Until September, 1942, when he 
entered the armed forces, this young 
man had been a team-mate of his 
father on a Studebaker automotive 
assembly line. And the two have 
continued to “work together” for 
victory because the father has been 


busy building Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the Flying Fortress in a 
Studebaker Aviation Division plant. 

One reason for the exceptional 
endurance of Studebaker cars and 
trucks is the quality of the crafts- 
manship which Studebaker’s fam- 
ily teams have made their life work. 

The same high standards will 
serve you faithfully in finer new 
Studebakers after the war is won. 


Awarded To All ex Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 

Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 

Flying Fortress —heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks — 
the versatile Weasel personnel and cargo carrier 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDER 


(Title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 
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Short Circuited 


Williams returns to Farmers Union as 


Senate rejects him for REA chief; | 


“work guarantee” is criticized 


The issue was drawn the instant 
FDR nominated Aubrey Williams as Rural 
Electrification Administration chief. 

It came to a head, but not an end, 
with Senate rejection of Williams by a 52 
to 36 vote after bitter debate airing his 
religious, racial and political views. 

Foes branded him-a Communist, al- 
though Sen. McKellar (D.-Tenn.), who 
fought and voted against Williams, said 
he didn’t know and didn’t want to know 
what a Communist was. 

Williams’ backers said he believed in 
human equality, use of government to 
promote the general welfare, right of peo- 
ple to organize and act collectively, 

What lies ahead is anybody’s guess. 
James Patton, president of the Farmers 
Union, for which Williams is director of 
organization, was hopping mad. “This is 
just the first battle in a total war to 
decide what is going to happen in this 
country,” he said, then helped arrange a 
“victory dinner” in Williams’ honor. 

Planning's Foe. Patton, however, was 
not the only one looking into the future 
last week. In New York, Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine, former Treasury official, slapped 
at Commerce Secretary Wallace by warn- 
ing government guarantee of a job to all 
Americans would lead to economic plan- 
ning and “a planned economy means dic- 
tatorship.” 


AUBREY WILLIAMS: Victory dinner in defeot. 





Back in congress, the House, also 
with an eye to the future, voted to extend 
the draft law* until May 15, 1946, and 
received FDR’s requests of $4,480,000 
for drafting Missouri River Valley devel- 
opment plans and $1,120,453,300 for 19 
civilian agencies for the next fiscal year. 
Among them were WPB (cut $12 million 
from last year) and OPA, which would get 
about $16 million more to lick inflation. 


T-Men Get Busy 


Black marketeers and other free- 
spending Florida  vacationists looked 
squeamishly at old income tax returns. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau had 
ordered a _ nation-wide crackdown on 
plushy tax-evaders and started in Miami. 
War-rich tax evaders cheat the U. S. out 
of $3 to $5 billion a year, Morgenthau 
estimated, ordering the checkup extended 
to New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
“all big pleasure and spending centers.” 

Treasury “T-Men” sent names of 
several hundred Florida “free spenders” 
to their home districts for checking of 
tax returns. , 

The T-Men are also checking tax rec- 
ords of Florida stores and amusement cen- 
ters. Immediate result of the drive was 
a wave of excise tax payments totaling 
$50,000. 


Farm Draft Revolt 


Induction orders for 50 Grant coun- 
ty, Ind., farm workers brought 250 pro- 
testing farmers to pow-pow with the draft 
board. Meanwhile, a big hay-filled barn 
belonging to a draft board member’s son 
went up in smoke. “Arson to intimidate 
the board,” said the fire chief. 

Result was Col. Robinson Hitchcock, 
state Selective Service chief, granted in- 
ductees a 15-day stay to review their 
cases and Grant county’s “unique situa- 
tion” (war plants plus a “complex” agri- 
cultural set-up combining livestock and 
grain farming with canning and process- 
ing). : 

Nearby Howard county’s three-man 
draft board quit over criticism of “high- 
handed” inductions, claiming Hitchcock’s 
“ambiguous orders” favored the wealthy. 


Spoilage 
Congressmen fumed and fretted over 
food spoilage after hearing Lt. Col. R. Olm- 
stead, Commodity Credit Corp. official. 
He testified 450 tons of raisins were 
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YIPPEE! News of extra hour's grace gets grin 
from New York's night-try. 


sold to one firm for 8 cents a lb., after an- 
other company had bid 11 cents; that 
180,825 cases of eggs spoiled; 399 carloads 
of potatoes rotted, last year. 

The fact only 1/25th of the vast food 
purchases of CCC had spoiled didn’t make 
them feel any better. 


LaGuardia’s Grace 


“T’m running the city,” roared Mayor 
LaGuardia, authorizing New York night 
spots to remain open till 1 a.m., in spite 
of War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes’ midnight curfew. 

The one-hour extension makes the 
curfew “workable, enforceable and sensi- 
ble,” said the mayor. 

In fact, said the Little Flower, wine- 
and-dineries without entertainment can 
stay open till 4 a.m, (That hour is fixed 
by law and neither the “Federal, State or 
city government could stop them,” he 
declared. ) 

“He should be impeached,” stormed 
city Councilman Hugh .Quinn, Others 
shouted “politics,” pointing to the elec- 
tion this fall. This LaGuardia denied. 

In Washington Administration faces 
were red because actually there was little 
they could do about it for Byrnes’ order 
is not backed by law. However, they 
looked hopefully to WPB, which~ could 
squeeze violators by withholding materials, 
fuel, power, light. 


Power for Byrnes 


Congressional conferees finally agreed 
on “work or jail” legislation. 

The compromise gives War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes broad powers to regulate 
employment and freeze workers in critical 
areas. Violators (both employer and em- 
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WHO'LL MARRY ME? Fifty women said they 
would. (See Week at Home.) 


ploye) would be subject to imprisonment 
or a fine up to $10,000. 

The measure now goes to both Houses 
for action. Rep. Dewey Short (R.-Mo.), 
only conferee voting against the compro- 
mise, said: It gives Byrnes the war powers 
of the President, and makes him czar over 
the life and economic destiny of labor and 
industry. 


Cartel Chatter 


Proposals for monopolies in aviation 
and communication raised a new fuss in 
Washington, 

Navy Secretary Forrestal told Sena- 
tors all U.S. overseas telegraph, radio, 
press wireless and cable systems should 
be merged into one government-super- 
vised, privately-owned corporation. He 
called the merger “vital to postwar econ- 
omy and military security.” Federal Com- 
munications Chief Porter also backed a 
merger, but without*government supervi- 
sion, 

Monopoly in air transport also came 
to the fore when Sen. McCarran said his 
bill creating a single U. S. international 
airline would give this nation “the inside 
track” in world aviation, 

Pan American Airways, which hopes 
to be this fair-haired corporation, doesn’t 
want purely domestic lines cutting into 
the international field where PAA now is 
supreme, So PAA last week countered by 





applying for 12,738 miles of routes inside 
U.S. This provoked immediate protests 
from other lines and the fight was on, 


Saved: $5.8 Billion 


Taxpayers got cheery news from the 
War Contracts Price Negotiation Board. 
Renegotiation of war contracts, in last 
three years, saved more than $5.8 billion 
plus other “vast sums impossible to esti- 
mate.” 

War contractors’ refund of the $5.8 
billion in excess profits show savings for 
1942, 1943, 1944, said board chief Maurice 
Hirsch. (Negotiations for 1944 are “just 
begun,” those for 1943 are 15% short of 
completion. ) 

Renegotiation savings include refunds 
relating to work already performed, price 
reductions under existing contracts, con- 
tractors’ voluntary price reductions on fu- 
ture work, 


All-Out Output 


War plant output jumped 20% more 
in February than the preceding month, 
War Production Board reported. 

WPB termed this achievement all 
the more remarkable in view of floods, 
manpower shortages, production changes, 
strikes during the month. Only poor show- 
ing was made in output of heavy Army 
trucks, 14% below that of January. 

Value of February’s production was 
$4,736,000,000. 


Rubber Race 


The U. S. rubber situation is the 
most critical since Pearl Harbor, although 
synthetic rubber production reached 763,- 
000 tons in 1944, an all-time peak. 

One million tons must be produced 
in 1945, 1,200,000 tons in 1946. These 
goals can be met only if supplies, tech- 
nicians and new plants are made available, 
said Rubber Reserve Co. 

It’s a race to outstrip dwindling nat- 
ural rubber stocks which shrank from 
553,000 tons in 1941 to 93.000 in 1944. 
Tires need some natural rubber for long 
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FDR WELCOMES GUEST, the Earl of Athlone, Canada's governor general, in White House visit. 
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SULTANA, 13-year-old polar bear, brings cub 


from Milwaukee z00 “maternity den.” 





life and resilience. The lower their nat- 
ural rubber content, the faster they must 
be replaced. Now our rubber supply may 
depend on how quickly. our Pacific forces 
can retake Jap held rubber producing 
territory. 

New head man in solving the supply 
problem is John L. Collyer, B. F. Good- 
rich Co. president, named Federal rubber 
director (William Jeffers’ old job). He'll 
try to bring the production of other tire 
materials into balance with synthetic pro- 
duction and tire-manufacturing capacity. 


Week at Home 


East: War Production Board ordered 
all firms making bandages Sept. 30, 1943, 
to resume production because of heavy 
casualties. 

Fifty women answered Basil Anthony 
Trasker’s Massachusetts newspaper ad for 
a wife. One willing to wed the 47-year-old 
jobless father of three children, was a 
wealthy divorcee. 

Midwest: Iowajs legislative house 
approved increasing the state gasoline tax 
1¢ a gallon to 4¢. 

In Wisconsin, the state senate killed 
a bill which would have abolished war 
time, returned the state to standard time. 

West: About 6,000 of 7,000 adult 
Jap-Americans at Tule Lake, Calif., ap- 
plied to renounce their American citizen- 
ship. 

The keel for the first of 20 small 
cargo vessels for Netherlands East Indies 
government, was laid at Portland, Ore. 

Married for the fourth time was 
actor Al Jolson, 56, to Miss Erle Gal- 
braith, 21, film actress, at Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

Pasadena, Calif., voted a 5¢ tax rate 
increase to finance a city employes retire- 
ment fund. 

In Salt Lake City, Cecil B. DeMille, 
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movie producer forced off radio for re- 
fusal to pay $1 union assessment, urged 
formation of a non-partisan organization 
to protect “the right to work, be politi- 
cally free.” 

South: A $3,680,000 improvement 
program for veterans’ convalescent centers 
in Florida and North Carolina, was ap- 
proved by the Army. 

Virginia’s legislature studied a bill 
creating a State Department of Veterans 
Affairs to aid former fighters. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Job Well Done 


Rep. Albert Gore, Tennessee Con- 
gressman who recently served three 
months in the Army, returned to his 
legislative duties paunchless and ready to 
“run a mile.” Basic training, a tour of 
front line areas in occupied Germany with 
a military government unit, and labor over 
an 8,o00-word report on his experiences 
had trimmed him from 188 lbs, to 155. 

“It was the most important work of 
my life,” he said. 

He meant the round-up of informa- 
tion on the problems of controlling con- 
quered territory, not the reduction of his 
weight. The report gave the House a 
clear-cut picture of the situation in occu- 
pied towns, attitudes of the German peo- 
ple, and what will be needed as the in- 
vasion proceeds. Consensus of Gore’s 
colleagues: A well-executed assignment. 


Quiz Kids’ Work-out 


Senators Burton, Ball, Hatch’ and 
Hart matched wits with radio’s four “Quiz 
Kids,” aged 7 to 15, at a Red Cross fund- 
raising rally, managed to come off with 
nine right answers to the kids’ seven. 
The Senators stumbled, though, over 
identification of World War I songs, 
bobbled several questions stacked in their 
favor. Supreme Court Justice W. O. 
Douglas, moderator, called it a draw. 


Job for Johnson 


“Of course, you’re not an old man 
yet, but you’re 26 years older than when 
we were sleeping in shell-holes in France.” 

These words, from an old buddy of 
World War I, were typical of reminders 
in scores of letters that poured into his 
office when Rep. Jed Johnson, 56, veteran 
of 10 terms in Congress, published a re- 
quest for advice in papers of his Okla- 
homa district. What he wanted to know: 
Whether to accept a federal judgeship. 
Overwhelming counsel of friends: Take it. 

The job was judge of the U.S. Court 
of Customs in New York, salary $10,000 
a year. Word had seeped from the White 


House that he could have it on the 
strength of his party service and 15 years’ 


experience as a practicing lawyer. And 


Johnson had assured himself, he said, that 
it wasn’t the doings of Interiof Secretary 
Harold Ickes, over whose funds he rides 
herd on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It looked like the House had lost 
another fixture, while back in the district 
a dozen aspirants got ready to try for the 
prospective vacancy. 


O’Connor’s Target 


John J. O’Connor, former Democratic 
Congressman from New York, purged in 
1940 for opposing the New Deal, turned 
up in a new capital role—editor of Wash- 
ington News Digest, a come-lately monthly 
dedicated to “the American way.” His 
first target: Office of War Information. 

“OWI,” he charged, “is planning to 
go into the press association business after 
the war. Many of its bureaucrats are plan- 
ning a government-subsidized organization 
to compete with our great unbiased press 
associations — Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service. 

O’Connor’s charge was in the same 
vein as a rumor carried by Editor & Pub- 
lisher, press weekly, that OWI’s overseas 
branch was to be taken over by a press 
service—which OWI Director Elmer Davis 
wordily denied. Another OWI spokesman 
branded the O’Connor blast as “perfect- 
ly absurd,” added: “We’re getting out of 
the news business as fast as we can.” 


Heel Rest 


A souvenir picked up in Germany 
by Pvt. Mike Canas, a Denver constituent, 
tickled Sen. Edwin Johnson, of Colorado, 
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ALSO would make a good spittoon, Senator. 
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It was a bronze head of A. Hitler, some, 
what shopworn and pocked with rifle shots 
by Canas and his buddies. 

Thinking it over, the Senator mounted 
it for display on floor of his office (see 
cut). “Makes a good heel rest,” he said. 


Pension for Hull 


Aging, ailing Cordell Hull, 73, retired 
Secretary of State, finally let his name 
go on the federal pension rolls for his 
service as captain of Tennessee volunteers 
in the Spanish-American War. Amount: 
$75 a month, 


AMERICANA 


2,000 Mile Trail 


It was spring in 1804 when Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark set out up 
the Missouri river, from a place just a few 
miles out of St. Louis, to explore the 
newly-acquired Louisiana Territory, hunt 
for a north-west route to the western sea. 

This year in scores of little towns 
along the Missouri, Yellowstone, Snake and 
Columbia rivers, thousands of school chil- 
dren will mark Lewis and Clark’s 2,000- 
mile route along the dividing line between 
Nebraska and Iowa, through the Dakotas 
and Montana, down the Columbia between 
Washington and Oregon to Fort Clatsop 
(now the city of Astoria).where the Co- 
lumbia runs into the Pacific. 

Signposts. Trail marking is a project 
of the American Pioneer Trails Associa- 
tion, a national organization “devoted to 
keeping alive the spirit of our pioneers.” 
In the past years the group has sponsored 
the Covered Wagon Centennial, the Pony 
Express Diamond Jubilee, the Samuel F. 
B. Morse Centennial and the Golden Spike 
Diamond Jubilee (commemorating the 
first trans-continental railroad). 

Aim of the association is eventually to 
mark all the oki-time U. S. trails; put 
monuments at historical sites. Recently the 
group promoted marking of the old Oregon 
trail and the Pony Express trail. 

The association’s dramatizing U. S. 
history has two angles, patriotic and finan- 
cial.- Says Dr. Howard R. Driggs, presi- 
dent: “One of the greatest undeveloped 
resources of this country from a financial 
standpoint is.its history. People have al- 
ways traveled to Europe to see historical 
sites. There’s going to be a lot of travel in 
this country after the war—we want to 
make it intelligent travel.” 


Two Battle Bridges 


It was almost 4 p.m. German soldiers 
and civilians crowded hills on the east 
banks of the Rhine. They had come to see 
history made; they saw, instead, American 
hattle-history repeating itself. Smoke, 
crack of rifles came from Remagen across 
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Rip your motor of the harmful de- 
posits that make it buck and ping— 
use Wuiz Motor Rytum to give it 
a chemical tune-up! Motor Rytum 
cleans out carbon, gum, sludge, and 
varnish . . . frees sticking valves and 
guards against internal 
rust and corrosion. 

Keep your engine clean! It will run 
better ... last longer... save you 
money on gas, oil, repairs! Use Wu1z 
Moror RyteM regularly! Costs only 
75 cents a pint. R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, Camden, New Jersey; 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Americans were mopping up. 
black lines of foot soldiers 


the river. 
As 


| threaded toward the arches the oberleu- 
| tenant barked a command. 


Down went 
the plunger. Explosions echoed; smoke 
curled upward from the bridge. But the 
1200-ft. span lay solidly on its piers, only 
the center damaged. 

Almost 80 years ago that day another 
vital bridge had not been destroyed, and 
had snipped months off another war. 

Failure. At the end of March, 186s, 
Confederate lines in’ central Virginia 
swayed, broke. By April 5. Jeff Davis, 
notified in his pew at church that Peters- 
burg was abandoned, had boarded his spe- 
cial train, and Richmond was in Yankee 
hands. Lee headed his armies southwest, 
to join Joe Johnston. By defeating Sher- 
man, turning on Grant, he saw a chance. 

In Farmville two days later his troops 
pushed out to get the Appomattox between 
themselves and Grant. Half crossed at 
Farmville, half at High Bridge just be- 
yond. When Yankees arrived in the city 
they found all bridges down, the Rebels in 
plain view, the river too deep for fording. 
Outside, as the Confederate troops crossed 
at High Bridge the Second Union Corps 
hove into sight. Looking back, they saw 
flames crackling over the bridge, smiled. 

But Union soldiers raced up, put out 
the fire. Soon Union cavalry was pound- 
ing across to cut the main retreat line to 
the south. The Army of Virginia surren- 
dered two days later. 

This war will also be shortened by 
capture of the Remagen bridge, officers 
say. For, by the time the weakened struc- 
ture fell ten days later, enough men and 
guns were across to cut the Frankfurt 
superhighway, main German retreat lane. 


Not quite Perpetual 


Scientists arched eyebrows, looked 
askance. Sailor John Paul Sparks, 23, 
from his workshop in a Memphis, Tenn., 
hotel room, claimed he had found the 
secret of harnessing internal power 
through his invention, the “auto-gen.” 

The Navy radioman kept his metal- 
cased 2 sq. ft. gadget under wraps. He 
claimed it gets its power from self-con- 
tained magnets, uses 12 watts of energy 
and produces 115 watts, “should run 20 
years” before the magnets need recharging. 

Spark’s invention was disclosed by 
Malcolm Adams, city editor of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. The sailor agreed 
to demonstrate but reneged at the last 
minute, Adams said. 

Sparks made his first “auto-gen” 
model in his. radio shop in Bluefield, W. 
Va. This and three others failed to work, 
but the fifth ran four months without the 
aid of outside force, he declared. 

From a Georgia Tech physicist came 
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cautious comment: “Perpetual motion is 
contrary to all the laws of science as we 
know them. We are alWays interested in 
these things. Sometimes the inventors have 
something—mostly they have not, but it’s 
the chance in a million that pays off.” 
If Sparks’ gadget has military possi- 
bilities, Uncle Sam stands to benefit, for 
Sparks said government gets first chance. 


Why Birds Migrate 


Idea that spring’s warmth causes birds 
to fly north is myth, says Dr, A. Wolfson, 
Northwestern university zoologist. 

They return because lengthening days 
at their wintering grounds (signaling re- 
turn of summer) cause physiological 
changes in the birds, and because they 
have stored up fat for energy to fly north, 
Dr. Wolfson contends, 

For the past five years, he has ex- 
perimented with birds and artificial light- 
ing in California. By subjecting juncos and 
white-crowned and golden-crowned spar- 
rows to increasing daylight, produced arti- 
ficially, from October to January, he 
caused most to migrate to the snowy north 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

Birds that didn’t store up extra fat. 
Dr. Wolfson observed, didn’t fly north. 


Weather Islands 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
wants to build postwar weather observa- 


_ tion, radio communication seadromes for 


aviators between Bermuda and Azores. 

CAA’s deputy administrator, Charles 
I, Stanton, described the 180xgo0 ft. 
islands as nautical weather stations to ride 
45 ft. above the water supported by col- 
umns resting on floats. Anchors two miles 
down would hold the seadrome. 

A 17-man crew would man these 
dromes. Construction expense: $14 mil- 
lion’ each. Cost to operate: $171,000 a 
year, half the cost of a weather boat. 
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THE WORLD 


Knockout 


Army, Navy team up for million man 
drive into Reich; biggest operation 
since Normandy 


Eisenhower's armies leaped Ger- 
many’s last ditch—the Rhine—with the 
greatest assault since Normandy. 

Heaviest Allied drive pushed across 
the lower Rhine at the Dutch border, 
northwest of the Ruhr industrial strong- 
hold. There, British commandos burst 
from behind a 65-mile smokescreen (mi- 
croscopic drops of oil that hung in the air 
24 hours at a time) to spearhead the am- 
phibious assault. 

Swarms of U. S. Navy landing craft, 
manned by gobs in khaki, ferried G. I.s 
and equipment to the east bank, where 
paratroopers and airborne troops in a 500 
mile sky train dropped from the heavens 
to secure bridgeheads. 

Flaming Death. It was the Nazis’ 
1940 blitz in reverse again as Allied forces 
made history by using the U. S. Navy for 


the first time to cross an inland water 


after 1,200 guns and 11,000 planes poured 





I73rd Week of War 






























Western Front: Battle lines surged 
east of the Rhine as Field Marshal 
Montgomery hurled four Allied armies 
over the river to win bridgeheads 30 
miles wide and eight miles deep around 
Wesel. The U. S. First Army widened 
its Remagen bridgehead to 40 by 12 
miles. Gen. Patton’s Third Army 
mopped up the last Germans in the 
Saar, raced across the Rhine unop- 
posed, cut through the heart of central 
Germany to and beyond Frankfurt. 

Eastern Front: Red drive in 
Czechoslovakia and northwestern Hun- 
gary ripped to within 73 miles of Vienna. 
On the Baltic, Russians tightened their 
squeeze on Nazi pockets around Koen- 
igsburg, Danzig and Gdynia, 

Pacific Front: Tokyo reported 
U. S, landings on the Ryukyu islands, 
325 miles south of Japan. In the 
Philippines, MacArthur’s men drove to 
within ten miles of Jap headquarters on 
Luzon, landed on shores of Batangas 
bay. In China, 80,000 Jap troops op- 
ened an offensive aimed at VU. S. air 
bases 200 miles northwest of Hankow. 

Airwar: In the heaviest bombings 
yet to hit Japan and Germany, fleets of 
Allied bombers pulverized leading cities 
and production centers of both Axis 
nations. B-29’s struck at the Jap fleet 
in its home waters—the Inland sea, 






fire and death into the beleagured Reich. 

More than a million men surged into 
Naziland. Watching them rush into the 
face of death was Prime Minister Church- 
ill, pouting near Gen. Montgomery’s head- 
quarters because he wasn’t allowed to cross 
the Rhine early in the battle. 

Also with an eye on the offensive was 
Gen, Eisenhower, peering from an obser- 
vation post in a church, hands clenched as 
a troop-filled glider burst into flame in 
the air. 

The Allies crossed the Rhine faster 
than the Germans did the Meuse in 1940 
and flat plains of Germany beckoned. We 
spanned the river with pontoons at Re- 
magen, and at Oppenheim. There Gen. 
Patton’s Third Army crossed without 
losing a man. He then sent his famous 
tank forces 80 miles into Germany. 

Eve of Defeat. Inside the Reich dis- 
organization, confusion was widespread. 
German soldiers surrendered in droves. 
Civilian organization crumbled, destruc- 
tion from the air continued unabated, All 
that was German seemed aboyt to be 
wiped from the earth by shot, shell, and 
bomb, which pulverized almost every 
square mile of soil from the Rhine to the 
Oder. 

Loss of Germany’s Ruhr, famous war 
industry center, was a foregone conclusion, 
It meant her power to wage war would be 
almost eliminated. 

Everywhere disaster had overtaken 
Hitler. The end of organized resistance 
could not be far off. It could be measured 
in weeks, perhaps days. 


SHE'S A QUEEN. Wilhelmina, four years a 


wor exile, returns tao Holland. 
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Destination: Asia 


Defeat of Hitler will return few of 
the three million Yanks in Europe to civil- 
ian life. More than 500,000 will stay to 
police Germany. Two million will go to 
the Pacific, This will leave less than 500,- 
ooo to be discharged, including at least 
150,000 medical discharges, 

The remaining 350,000 discharged 
will be picked from units in Europe and 
the Pacific, by the point system (PaTH- 
FINDER, Sept. 18). But points will be ig- 
nored for hundreds of thousands of G.I.s 
who will be shipped or flown to the Pa- 
cific as soon as Germany surrenders. 
They'll be needed to fight the Japs; and 
they'll be sent as fast as they can be 
moved, together with usable equipment. 

How much European materiel will be 
re-used in the Pacific is uncertain. Wil- 
liam L,. Batt, WPB vice-chairman said: 
“Our military men may not use much of 
the equipment they have employed in 
Europe, against the Japanese. The me- 
chanical job of cleaning up, repairing and 
packing is an appalling job, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, not practical. The result 
may be that, as we move to the Orient 
from Europe, our Army and air force will 
have to be pretty completely re-equipped.”’ 

On the home front, this re-equipment 
is expected to keep enough war plants busy 
to cushion reconversion, 


Battle of Japan 


Air-ravaged, invasion-jittery Japan 
rushed emergency home front measures, 
dug in to fight U. S. landings on its shores. 

“We must prepare for transformation 
of our homeland into a battlefield,” said 
Premier Kuniaki Koiso. “There is abso- 
lutely no room for compromise. There 
will be no unconditional surrender, We 
must win a victory or die.” 

More than 3 million of flame-swept 
Tokyo’s 7 million population had fled to 
the country where the government regis- 
tered them for farm work. War industries 
not destroyed were decentralized and 
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“IT SAYS .. ."" Germans scan AMG notices on raid shelter walls in recently captured Bonn. 


moved underground. Civilian defense and 
fire-fighting units were reorganized. 

The cabinet closed Jap schools and 
colleges April 1, ordered all but first- 
graders into war work, food production, 
air raid defense. 

Transportation tie-ups jammed rail 
and road traffic around Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, but Koiso claimed war pro- 
duction continued. “The street cars will 
run this morning, so let us wake up bright- 
ly right this minute and exert our ef- 
forts,” said-a Kobe radio announcer. 

New home defense corps are training 
to defend Japan district by district. “The 
whole nation will be armed to repel at- 
tack,” Koiso boasted. 


Road from Mandalay 


Allied capture of Mandalay gave Brit- 
ish, Indian, Chinese, and American troops 
a base for two-pronged drives on Rangoon 
and French Indo-China. 

Rangoon, great port on the Gulf of 
Martaban, 400 miles south of Mandalay, 
would give the Allies a sea entry for sup- 
plies to China. From Rangoon, the sup- 
plies could move by rail to Mandalay and 
Lashio, terminal of the old Burma road. 

But summer monsoons—tropical 
storms which are expected to halt fighting 
in June, July, and August—may delay the 
next stage of the Allied offensive. 

In French Indo-China, troops of the 
de Gaulle government fought Jap attempts 
to take over the country. The French had 
been forced to collaborate with the Japs 
after Pearl Harbor. Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle appealed for Allied aid. 

This might come from the air, as 
well as by land from Mandalay. Coordina- 
tion between air and ground forces in the 
Burma campaign was closest of the war, 
with Allies largely supplied by plane. 

As ancient capital of Burma, and cen- 
ter of Buddhist culture, Mandalay also 
brought prestige to the Allies, and loss of 
face to the Japs, 30,000 of whom were 
squeezed in a 75-mi.-deep pocket between 
Mandalay and Meiktila, with their only 
retreat over rugged mountains. 


Rhineland AMG 


First anti-Nazi regime in Germany 
since Hitler took power is the Allied Mili- 
tary Government (AMG) of the occupied 
Rhineland. Storming into the Reich with 
combat’ troops, specially-trained AMG 
units took over civil governments of Co- 
logne, other conquered towns. 

AMG’s task isn’t to reform or punish 
Germans. That’s for postwar control com- 
missions. It governs enemy civilians so 
they won’t interfere with the Army, 

Italian experience since 1943 ironed 
out bugs in AMG procedure, showed the 
best policy is be fair but tough, Because 
Naziism is far stronger in Germany than 
fascism in Italy, AMG is stricter with 
Germans than Italians. 

In Aachen, first German city captured 
by the Yanks, AMG was caught off guard, 
allowed Nazi fifth columnists to worm 
into the municipal government. They were 
weeded out. Now, in Aachen and other 
occupied territory, civil affairs are run by 
carefully selected non-Nazis. 

Gladhanding. Registering citizens, 
uncovering spies and disguised German 
soldiers is AMG’s first step after taking a 
town. Next comes clearing debris, restor- 
ing public utilities, rationing food. AMG 
courts deal rough justice to Germans 
caught disobeying security rules, 

Gen, Eisenhower’s prohibition against 
G.I, fraternization with German civilians 
has been disregarded by some warm- 
hearted Yank soldiers who say a human 
being is a human being—even if an enemy 
—and especially if a pretty girl. Problem 
of separating good from bad Germans, 
assessing war guilt, will be one of the 
toughest postwar jobs of the Control Com- 
mission following AMG, 


Feeding War Victims 


Food and relief for more than 100 
million liberated people depend on wheth- 
er United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA) gets sup- 
plies against competing military and civil- 
jan claims. Though the Anglo-American 
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combined food board okayed UNRRA’s 
calls for 938,000 tons of European re- 
lief. food for April, May, and June, this 
doesn’t mean UNRRA will get it. Huge 
demands, not enough to go around are the 
reasons, 

Criticizing WFA’s “bare shelves” 
policy, aimed to prevent postwar sur- 
pluses by holding down _ stockpiles, 
UNRRA officials complained they’ve been 
able to buy only half their meat quota. 
No meat has been shipped from the U. S.., 
according to UNRRA Director General 
Herbert Lehman, who said UNRRA wants 
only 1/6oth of U. S. civilian food sup- 
plies (395,000 tons in next three months). 

UNRRA has shipped less than 20,000 
tons of U. S. supplies, despite suffering in 
France, Italy, Greece, other countries. 

Eleven to One. UNRRA couldn't 
enter any country unless invited by the 
military and the country itself—and invi- 
tations to help France, Italy, and Greece 
didn’t reach UNRRA until recently. 

Poland, Europe’s most war-ravaged 
nation, got no relief because Stalin 
wouldn’t let UNRRA representatives pass 
through Russia until last week, when 
Michael N. Menshikov, Russian deputy 
director of UNRRA, was named head of a 
mission to negotiate a relief agreement 
with the Moscow-backed Lublin govern- 
ment, UNRRA officials denied Menshi- 
kov’s appointment meant Stalin had re- 
fused to okay an American for the job. 

Meanwhile UNRRA had built an 
$11.5 million organization to spend its 
$1.8 billion operating fund, of which 
about two-thirds was put up by the U. S. 


Around the Globe 


London: David Lloyd George, 82, 
Britain’s World War I Prime Minister, 
died in North Wales. 

Lausanne: Don Juan, 31-year-old 
heir to the Spanish throne, called on 
dictator Franco to resign to prevent a 
revolution, 

Moscow: Russia announced it will 
end treaty of non-aggression with Turkey. 

Helsinki: Pro-Russians scored a vic- 
tory by winning 51 seats in the Finnish 
parliamentary elections. 





International 


GERMAN WOMEN labor battalions under 


Russian rule tear down Nazi barricades. 


NEIGHBORS FROM COAS 


==. YOU AND. Yous 


@ Today, America is one great neigh- 
borhood! We no longer speak of distance 
in hundreds of miles—but in hours. Food 
from ‘cross-continent is part of our daily 
meals. But, have you ever considered how 
all this is possible? 


Serving nearly every community in this 
country, America’s vast railroad network— 
“The Link Between” —is relied on by vir- 
tually all Americans. 


Over the steel rails, farmers send their 
crops to market ... coal reaches your fuel 
dealer . . . letters race great distances to 


your mail-box. Directly, or indirectly, 
America’s railroads serve everyone in this 
vast neighborhood-nation! 


Linking 13 great states with the nation, 
the 11,000 miles of Baltimore & Ohio track 
serve millions of people throughout the 
“Heart of Industrial America.” So that you, 
who depend on or “link,” may enjoy 
America’s full benefits, the B&O strives to 
give the finest in rail service . . . modern 
transportation, paced by progress! 


B R. B. WHITE, Prendent 
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Cramp 


Severe textile shortage hits; children, 
workmen, low-income families to 
get clothes; prices lower 


The textile situation was more serious 
than people realized. Though clothing 
prices had climbed 11.6%, quality was 
deteriorating, fabric surpluses had run 
out, Army orders soared to new heights. 

War Production Board officials, ex- 
plaining the recent sweeping clothing or- 
der, told civilians they can expect vir- 
tually no worsteds, less than half the 
minimum requirements for wool (based on 
1939 figures), between 60-70% of cotton, 
80% of rayon needs, 

Shared. Three types of users de- 
serve what cloth there is, said WPB: (1) 
Families living on incomes of $2,000 or 
less (they have no accumulation of usable 
clothing); (2) children; (3) workmen. 

To make sure material reaches these 
groups, WPB granted priorities to manu- 
facturers of essential low and medium 
“priced garments, told them how much they 
could make. For example, makers of men’s 
woolen suits retailing up to $50 are held 
to half of 1943 production; makers of 
women’s and misses’ untrimmed woolen 
coats, retailing up to $35, to a fifth; but 
production of children’s rayon shirts and 
blouses priced up to $1, can be one-tenth 
above 1943. 

Not on the essential list were such 
items as men’s overcoats (Army is taking 
all), bathrobes, women’s skirts and slacks. 
Manufacturers of these and of expensive 
textile items will have to scramble for 
goods left after essential needs are met. 

At the same time, OPA ordered all 
textile goods re-priced under its maximum 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


AUSTRALIAN GIRLS relax at the beach; those engaged to Yanks may have to swim to America. 


average price regulation (MAP). No 
longer can manufacturers put out only 
their highest price lines. They must pro- 
duce the same percentage of lower-priced 
goods they averaged in a 1942-43 base 
period, 

To pass benefits along to consumers, 
retailers had to reprice clothing, home 
furnishings. MAP halted the common 
practice of selling items, bought in one lot, 
at varying prices. Average lot prices on 
March 19 now set the retail ceiling, so 
that if a lot of boys’ pants, for example, 
were tagged $1.59, $1.89 and $2.25 a pair, 
the ceiling now is $1.87, Since most items 
were priced high, more prices will be 


pulled down than raised, OPA said. 


Ended, too, was the practice of pric- 
ing today’s goods by “nearest comparable 
item” stocked in base period, a practice 
that gave much price rise leeway. 

MAP, officials predict, will cut cloth- 
ing prices 10 to 12%. 


Godfathers 


Men of the cargo command, roth Air 
Force, South Pacific, are more interested 
in little Patricia Sue Hovic of Long 
Beach, Calif., than in any pin-up girl. 

They are her godfathers, have set up 
a trust fund of more than $1,000 to make 
sure Patricia Sue will go to college, when 
she grows up. 

They are friends of Patricia Sue’s 
father, T/Sgt. Hiram T. Hovic, who was 
killed on a food dropping mission the day 
after he heard of her birth. 


Stork Report 


Uncle Sam’s baby bill to date is $70 
million. One out of every six babies born 
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during the past two years has had its 
doctor bills paid under the Federal war 
maternity and infant care program, re- 
ported Dr. Martha Eliot, Children’s Bu- 
reau. Nearly a million babies have been 
born to wives of servicemen in the four 
lowest pay groups, 200,000 more are on 
the way. Men at the front fight better 
knowing their wives and babies are well 
cared for, Dr. Eliot said. 


Bright Spot 


Girls worried about the rate at which 
American boys are marrying overseas can 
find some solace in the difficulties which 
foreign fiancees face. 

They now can come into this country 
only on immigration quotas. Since the 
annual admission rate from Australia is 
100 people, it would take 150 years to ad- 
mit the 15,000 girls there who wear Amer- 
ican engagement rings. 


Freezer Standard 


Since home freezer units may look 
good but be poor buys, the Farm and 
Home Freezer Manufacturers Association 
formed a committee to test freezers, set 
standards, and plan postwar servicing. 

E. G. Vail, association secretary, told 
of one prewar unit with 2-in. walls (6-in. 
walls are believed necessary for zero tem- 
peratures). Makers of substandard mer- 
chandise, he warned, will find it hard to 
stay in business. 


Service Idea 


With five children all under six and 
another on the way, a New York City 
mother fell, fractured her ankle. Who 
would care for the children? Her husband 
was in service and her sister worked. 
Within a few hours a practical housewife 
who had raised a brood of her own—one 
of the 50 homemakers at the call of Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society’s Homemaker Service— 
was shopping, cooking, cleaning, caring for 
the children. 

The Homemaker Service, which had 





Children’s Aid Society 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE aids New York family. 
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its 11th birthday last month, has helped 
1,702 families in emergencies like this. The 
homemakers, all mothers of grown chil- 
dren, substitute for mother when illness 
strikes. They may spend only a few hours 
a day in a home or they may be on 24- 
hour duty. Largest percentage of cases 
are confinements. 

Homemakers are paid according to 
the type of case, number of children, 
hours. Most of the cases aren’t charity; 
families pay what they can, the Society 
makes up the difference. 


Problem Parent 


Many “good family fights” flare be- 
cause mothers resent the routine life they 
“give to their children” and children feel 
guilty about it. 

It all ‘goes back to the American 
characteristic of over-valuing children, Dr. 
Rex E. Buxton, child psychologist, told 
the Washington Presbytery’s clinic for 
parents. Mothers should forget self-sacri- 
fice, do something for themselves. 

“The best parents are those who strike 
a balance between self-interest and a rea- 
sonable sense of giving,” he said. “If they 
have enough self-respect to look to their 
own interests, they are more likely to 
respect the child’s needs.” 


Home Flight 


When spring made Big Red think of 
home, he went AWOL from the Army 
Signal Corps, Camp Crowder, Mo., flew 
1,600 miles to the John H. Schultz back- 
yard, Homestead, L. I. 

“Bless his heart,” said Mrs. Schultz, 
“look who’s back!” 

But Mr. Schultz telephoned Army 
authorities who reported Big Red had 
been a good soldier, done his duty well for 
three years, might be honorably dis- 
charged. They also said that homesick 
Big Red had established a new flight 
record—for homing pigeons, 


All Purpose 


A million stirrup pumps, made for 
defense against incendiary bombs, are on 
the civilian market. 

The nearly half a million pumps al- 
ready sold are finding many uses as they 
stand by for firefighting. Equipped with 
a 10-foot hose, two nozzles, they can be 
used to remove wallpaper, spray gardens 
or poultry with insecticides, whitewash 
walls, bale out cellars or boats. 

Distributed by Supplee-Biddle, Phila- 
delphia, the retail price is $1.79. 


Prize Gardening 


Careful planning, good seeds and fer- 
tilizer, lots of hard work is the gardening 
formula of Donald Sullivan, 20, Potsdam, 
N. Y., last year’s champion National 
Junior Vegetable Grower. 

“T always make sure a seed package 
tells percent of germination, so I know the 





seeds have been tested,” he said. “It’s im- 
portant, too, to treat seeds against ‘damp- 
ing off, a disease caused by too much 
moisture and cool weather.” This he does 
by shaking a package of seeds in a jar 
with just a speck of red copper oxide, 
from his 10-year supply bought for 5o¢. 

Donald grows succession crops to fit 
his mother’s and sister’s canning schedule, 
For example, he plants early, mid-season 
and late varieties of peas all at one time 
to spread the harvest through the summer. 

Donald will be in the Army by weed- 
pulling time this year, but his sister and 
brother will do that chore. 


Soapless Suds 


Half the soap now used is wasted in 
softening hard water, but new soapless 
soaps promise economical cleansing of 
everything from complexions to woodwork. 

These chemical cleaners work equally 
well in hot or cold, hard or soft water, 
according to Helen Irene Smith, Univer- 
sity of Maryland home management spe- 
cialist. It takes less of them than soap, 
but directions should be followed closely, 
she said. ; 

Many of these cleaning compounds 
such as Coldfoam, Soilax, Calgon may be 
put to a variety of uses without danger of 
dishwater hands, while a product like 
powdered Gre-Solvent is specifically de- 
signed to dissolve paint, ink, machine 
grease. Reno, previously available only to 
large institutions, wipes away stains, ob- 
stinate furniture marks from floors. 


Evening in Paris 


A chic civilian career is planned by 
50 Wacs. They devote a Paris evening 
each week to studying clothing design and 
sewing under leading couturieres. 

Instruction is in French, but inter- 
preters are provided by the dressmakers. 
Wacs pay a small fee, supply their own 
cloth—using old bed sheets, towels, while 
waiting for materials from home. 


Meat Blather 


Atlantic shouts about food supplies 
grew louder, the aftermath of slimmer 
U. S. outlook and sharp reduction in 
England’s share of our meat. 

First to sound off was the American 
Meat Institute: Meat shortages border on 
famine in many parts of the country. 
Wholesale price ceilings are too low. 

From Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, manager, 
National Association of Retail Grocers: 
Producers are looking for an outlet of 
oversupply. Our livestock population, 
81,760,000 (American Meat Institute fig- 
ures) is second only to ‘the record 1944 
production (82,340,000). 
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BOWLES, OPA Chief, condemns scare stories. 


OPA Chief Chester Bowles: Facts do 
not justify the American Meat Institute 
scare stories. Higher prices would not re- 
lieve shortages and OPA will not be stam- 
peded into granting them, Packing com- 
pany profits are two and a half times 
those of the 1936-39 period. Subsidies to 
cattle slaughterers (45c to $2 per 100 lbs.) 
will be raised by as much as 50c upon 
proof ceilings cause operating losses. 

Prime Minister Churchill in London: 
England has less than six million tons of 
food, some of which must go to liberated 
countries because some parts of Europe 
may face famine next winter. 

War Food Chief Marvin Jones: We 
still will have a good wholesome diet. 

Congress: A one-man food czar 
should be appointed. 

Upshot of all this was that no one 
person or group knew the score except for 
this fact: We would have less meat than 
for many years. 


Ups and Downs 


Butter-eaters’ shift to other fats to 
save red points caused OPA to shove 
margarine points from five to eight a 
pound, lard, shortening from four to six. 

Points on meat stayed the same ex- 
cept for pork cuts, which went up one to 
two points a pound. Cheddar type cheeses, 
which constitute 91% of all cheeses, came 
down two points, from 12 to Io, 

Points on canned plums and sweet 
cherries took a drop; tomato juice, too, 
from 20 to 10. Asparagus, now 20, and 
peas, 30, were jacked up Io points each. 

Changing validation periods to a 
monthly basis instead of four weeks now 
means red points must last longer. 


Eggs Pinch Hit 


Ninety million eggs, oil treated to 
prevent evaporation, are going overseas so 
our troops can have them fresh from the 
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shell. This won't affect civilian supply, ac- 


| cording to the War Food Administration, 
| which hopes to see eggs bear the brunt of 


meat shortages. Though local scarcities 
may crop up and production has dropped 
8%, there will be enough to allow a record 
consumption in the coming months. 

Explanation: Last year eggs reached 
a 10% surplus. Current rate of lay still 
leaves 6 to 11 eggs apiece more than the 
349 each civilian ate last year. 

WEA worked on an incentive program 
to encourage greater poultry production 
for civilians. 

Key of the incentive plan was a 13¢ 
retail price increase. 


HEALTH 


Superfine 


A silver oxide powder so fine 200,000 
particles won’t cover one microscopic red 
blood corpuscle is aiding veterinarians 
cure bovine diseases, may be adapted to 
human medicine. 

Developed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
manufacturing chemists, the new powder 
has the germ-killing potency of argyrol 
without argyrol’s handicap of inability to 
penetrate tissue. 

Veterinarians are using it in liquid 
oil form against mastitis; in capsules 
against calf scours; as an ointment against 
animal sores, staphylococcus infections. 
Technique of making germ-killers in mi- 
croscopically-tiny powdered particles may 
be extended to other drugs. 

Why Good Teeth? Reason some 
people have perfect teeth: Their mouths 
continuously manufacture small amounts 
of ammonia in the “bacterial plaque” on 
the tooth surface. 

Three University of Illinois scientists 
said the decay-resistant ammonia comes 
from amino acids in protein food. Six of 
these acids can be converted into ammonia 
if the individual’s diet and metabolism 
produce certain enzymes in the Saliva. 


Snail Disease 


Playing nursemaid to more than 5,000 
snails sounds like a schoolboy’s hobby. 
But to the National Institute of Health’s 
chief zoologist, Dr. Willard H. Wright, it 
has meant two years’ laboratory work 
aimed at heading off a possible spread of 
schistosomiasis (“‘snail disease,” for short) 
by returning troops. 

Certain species of tropical snails act 
as carriers for worm-like parasites which 
infect humans. If U. S. snails also prove 
to be carriers, Dr. Wright says, they 
could spread the disease in the U. S. 

“Snail disease” develops in humans 
after the fluke-like parasite attaches itself 
to the flesh. This can happen while wash- 
ing or bathing in conta.ainated pools or 
through drinking water. The worm bur- 
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Perry-USPHS 


THESE EGYPT SNAILS are disease-carriers. 


rows into the blood stream and passes into 
the lungs, liver, portal veins and intestines. 

Millions of spiny eggs develop. They 
tear tissues, cause infection, hemorrhages, 
ulcers. The victim becomes dysenteric. 
anemic, emaciated. 

Prevalent in South America, Mediter- 
ranean area and North Africa, it is ram- 
pant in southern Japan, China and the 
South Pacific. Some cases of the disease 
have occurred among armed forces with 
heaviest infected areas still ahead. 


Kenny Is Miffed 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Australian 
nurse whose infantile paralysis treatment 
has won wide acclaim, got in a tiff with 
officers of her Minneapolis, Minn., insti- 
tute, said she would quit and leave the 
country, then changed her mind. 

Reason for the mind-changing was 
the promise of a congressional investiga- 
tion over these complaints: (1) She 
couldn’t get needed research facilities; (2) 
she wasn’t allowed to treat spastic pa- 
ralysis victims; (3) she was “wrongfully” 
accused of making misstatements. 

Institute directors refused her resig- 
nation; Sister Kenny said she wouldn’t 
leave the country if Congress investigated, 
then sat back and waited. 


Texas “Messiah” 


Aided by a road map, “the voice of 
God,” and a_ self-styled 14-year-old 
“Messiah,” Independence, Mo.’s, 14-mem- 
ber Denham family abandoned their 
worldly possessions and struck out for a 
new promised land. 

Young Denham started the family 
exodus after claiming “instructions from 
God,” which he was able to relay only 
through one sister. She quit a job in an 
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airplane factory to become her brother’s 
message-bearer. One ordered them to 
“throw away their shoes at the first crick” 
crossed en route to the promised land. 

“We never went barefooted in our 
lives,” said Mrs. Denham. “We were used 
to a comfortable life, all the money we 
needed.” They left a home, 120-acre farm, 
machinery, livestock, $1500 in currency. 

Packed in two cars and a trailer, the 
Denhams and “Messiah” headed south 
into the Rio Grande’s cactus-covered bad- 
lands, camped outside Brownsville, Tex., 
fixed to do some preaching. 


Capital Bureau 


Increased demands by Protestant 
churches for more “know” about social 
legislation will get on-the-scene attention 
through the Federal Council of Churches’ 
information bureau in Washington. 

The bureau will try to keep churches 
posted on legislation, governmental direc- 
tives and will run errands for church lead- 
ers conferring with Washington officials. 


Two Flights Up 


Gas lamps bowed to electric lights, 
hitching posts joined the scrap drive. But 
the First Congregational church in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, is loath to part with its 
double flight of stairs to the pulpit. 

When the present structure was 
planned, members agreed on every detail 
except the pulpit stairs. Should they be 
straight or circular? They disagreed until 
the preacher suggested, “two sets of stairs 
might be nice.” 

Thereafter, succeeding preachers ap- 
peased both factions by ascending for the 
sermon by one staircase, returning by the 
other. So does the present pastor, Rev. 
Jerry Trexler, who observes: “Both lead 
upward to the same spiritual destination.” 





International 

MARRED but not seriously damaged was Co- 

logne’s historic cathedral. Seven Allied bombs 
went through roof. 
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THE TOWN 


Super-Roads 


State highway engineers have till July 
| to submit plans for national sys- 
tem of direct, high-speed routes 


State highway engineers are compil- 
ing a list of roads for a giant postwar in- 
terstate highway system at an estimated 
cost of $3 billion. Plans must be sub- 
mitted to the Public Roads Administration 
before July 1 for approval. 

Congress paved the way last fall, 
authorizing $500 million in Federal road 
money for each of the first three postwar 
years. States must match Federal funds 
dollar for dollar, 

The program will link principal Amer- 
ican cities by 40,000 miles of direct, high- 
speed express highways; give rural resi- 
dents better access to town by improving 
secondary roads; remove city traffic bot- 
tlenecks, and provide jobs for thousands 
of returning veterans. 

Park Strip. Some of the road net- 
work will be new, some reconstructed 
from old routes. Except in sparsely set- 
tled regions highways will be at least four 
lanes wide, separated by a center park 
strip. Grades, curves, intersections will be 
eliminated as far as possible. 

The $500 million appropriation will 
be allotted this way: $350 million for the 
Federal-aid highway system, split accord- 
ing to states’ area, population and mileage 
of RFD and star mail routes; $150 million 
for the secondary system, including farm- 
to-market roads, on the same basis except 
that rural population, which includes 
places of less than 2,500 population, is 
substituted for total population. 

Co-Planning. Routes of the national 
system are to be selected by joint action 
of State highway departments to insure 
their connection at state lines. The feeder 
system will be laid out by state, county 
and municipal heads in cooperation with 
Public Roads Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald. 

Provisions of the highway measure 





make it possible for the first time to spend 
Federal funds for highway construction 
and improvement inside corporation limits, 
and to defray 4 the cost of obtaining 
rights-of-way, 


Salt Hay vs Ickes 


A dozen generations ago, New Eng- 
land farmers reaped salt hay with hand 
cradles, fed the marsh grass to livestock. 
Around Ipswich, northeast * of Boston, 
some still do. 

Last week Ipswich farmers and clam- 
diggers rubbed shoulders in town meetings, 
signed complaints to the state legislature. 
The Federal government was moving in on 
14,000 acres of their shoreland, turning it 
into a Federal wild life sanctuary. 

Even the Commonwealth’s Superior 
Court, which meets at Ipswich one day a 
year because the 312-year-old town was its 
sitting place in colonial days, is powerless 
to help them. The Massachusetts legis- 
lature, in 1931, authorized the Federal 
government to take over whatever land it 
wanted for wild life refuges. 

Said Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
in the midst of roars against the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge: 

“Last year only about 20% of this 
acreage was cut for hay. The former own- 
ers of this property and others who desire 
to harvest salt hay will be allowed to do 
so in the future, under easily obtainable 
permits for which moderate charges are 
made.” Rights of local clam-diggers, he 
promised, will also be protected. To Essex 
Co., which stands to lose $3.756 per year 
in taxes, Ickes made no promises, 


Everybody Wins 


April 1 to October 15 promises to be 
a busier than usual season for Texas 
towns, 

There'll be more gardens planted, 
more rubbish removed, more yard and 
street beautification—all because of the 
state-wide beautification contest sponsored 
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by the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Six years ago a few club members 
planted zinnia seeds in a vacant lot at 
Howe (pop. 546). Up with the blooms 
grew the idea for all-Texas civic improve- 
ment. 

This year, the 70,000 members of the 
Federation, backed by regional chambers 
of commerce, are offering prizes for the 
towns showing most improvement during 
a six-month period. Any size town is eligi- 
ble. Any civic organization can boost the 
idea in its community. Judges will con- 
sider recreational facilities, cleanliness, 
elimination of unsanitary conditions as 
well as beautification. 

Prizes will go to best towns of South, 
East, West, with a best-in-state prize of- 
fered by the Dallas Morning News. 

Said Miss Mame Roberts, Howe, 
Tex., Federation’s president and originator 
of plan: “Flags and confetti are all very 
well when our soldiers come home, but 
making our towns better places in which 
to live is the best manifestation of our 
pride in them and our confidence in the 
town’s future.” 


Towns’ Peace Ballot 


Town meetings throughout New 
Hampshire voted on the question of U. S. 
membership in a world organization hav- 
ing police power to maintain peace. 

Moderators didn’t tally the votes in 
31 of the 102 towns that voted “Yes” 
without dissent. Even so, the count was 
20-to-1 in favor of such a peace plan. 
Tallied score was 13,847 in favor, 751 op- 
posed. Only two towns were against it. 


Western Buswomen 


In San Francisco, Alice Swank, 22- 
year-old trolley operator, finished her trol- 
ley run, went to a rest room in the street 
car barn, gave birth to a baby girl. 

In Los Angeles, conductorettes are 
less maternal on the job but full of whims, 
according to passengers’ stories. 

One stopped her bus in the middle of 
a block, dashed into a rooming house that 
said “Vacancy,” came back with the news 
she had finally found a place to sleep. ~ 

Another parked in front of a candy 
shop, kept passengers waiting while she 


Public Roads Adm. 
SUPER ROADS. Engineers will follow patterns like these in postwar express highways to overcome traffic jams at intersections, by-pass city centers. 
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CONDUCTORETTE had her baby in car barn. 


went in for chocolates. She just knew the 
sold-out sign would be up by the time she 
was off duty. 

One got lost, took her street car over 
hill, down dale, through winding tracks 
into a park miles off the beat. Passengers 
pooled information, got her back on the 
right line. 


Planned Growth 


In war-bustling New Castle, Ind., 
plans have jelled for re-vamping the whole 
city. No sudden postwar dreams, they’re 
based on a civic clinic held in 1942. 

Said Scott Chambers, City Plan Com- 
mission president: “New Castle (pop. 
16,620) wants to get away from wasteful, 
extravagant and futile public works. We 
expect to develop a general plan for com- 
munity improvement which will give its 
people both the opportunity of an indus- 
trial city and the charm and ease of life in 
a small town.” 

The 1942 civic clinic was attended by 
1,000 residents, whom the city’s leaders 
asked what New Castle needed most. An- 
swers included better housing and parks, 
an auditorium, a new hotel, a community 
center, and a physical and moral clean-up. 
Result was the organization of a City Plan 
Commission, 

The commission’s study showed New 
Castle had mushroomed from‘a farming 
area trade center into an industrial com- 
munity in 30 years. Streets were narrow, 
traffic congested, some residential areas 
blighted. Growth had not been planned. 

Expert Advice. The group called in 


nationally known city planners Saarinen ~ 


and Swanson, Birmingham, Mich. A city- 
wide scheme was started for wider streets, 
traffic arteries to bypass residential areas, 
spacious parking places, modernized retail 
stores. 

Idea behind the plan is a chart for 
city growth. New parks and public build- 
ings will be placed so that they will offer 
service to the most people. 

The Plan Commission forwards to 


Saarinen and Swanson ideas for better 
local living which have been presented by 
residents. 

Said Chambers: “There is nothing 
vague about New Castle planning. Prob- 
lems have been analyzed and purposes de- 
fined. Some phases are ready for action, 
including reorganization of highways tra- 
versing the city. The controlling purpose 
is to plan a city which will be a place to 
live.” 


Lots for Veterans 


Beechwood, N. J. (pop. 650), will 
give city-owned lots to veterans who want 
to build postwar homes. 

Explained Mayor Jacob Jerue: “These 
lots were taken over for non-payment of 
taxes. Those in the better sections of 
town will be set aside for the veterans of 
Beechwood. They’re fighting to preserve 
our way of living. We want them to 
enjoy it.” — 


For Their Soldiers 


There wouldn’t be any forgotten men 
in Uncle Sam’s armed forces if the family 
spirit of Fort Atkinson, Wis. (pop. 6,000), 
were nation-wide. 

Through a community organization, 
“Home Town Folks,” residents keep in 
touch with their servicemen and women. 
They sent more than 9,000 letters and post 
cards to their G. I. s last year. 

Other activities: A Christmas pack- 
age for every resident in service; special 
packages and messages for hospitalized 
wounded; flowers for mothers of service 
people on Mother’s Day and Christmas; 
needed articles for prisoners-of-war; re- 
ligious services or memorials for the town’s 
gold stars. 

Everyone helps pay the bills. One old 
lady crocheted a tablecloth which sold for 
$200. Kids handed in proceeds from lem- 
onade stands. Adults sponsored commu- 
nity dinners. A recent baked-bean supper 
added $500 to Home Town Folks treasury. 


Fancy Carp 


Erhlich Bros. Fisheries, Lansing, Ia., 
have raised the lowly carp to delicacy, and 
big business. Last year they sold a quarter 
of a million lbs. of fish cornfed from mud- 
wallowing outcasts to white-fleshed, pike- 
flavored beauties, 

Though among world’s oldest food 
fish, carp has been in the average palate’s 
dog house because of its muddy taste. 
Erhlich Bros. carp are spawned in the 
Mississippi, but live in spring water pools, 
are fed good Iowa corn, and go to market 
alive in special fish cars and trucks. Most 
weigh three to five Ibs.; some hit 30. 

Pools, made by damming near-shore 





NAVY OWNS TWO BANKS: This Quonset 


Hut job in Guam, another in Samoa. 





areas of the river, are fed by cold artesian 
wells, generally carry capacity of 300,000 
Ibs. of carp. 


Lid Off 


Various trades formerly closed to dis- 
charged veterans were opened to them 
when OPA lifted the lid on new businesses 
using rationed food, Honorably discharged 
servicemen can now open bakeries, ice 
cream plants, soft drink bottling works, 
candy kitchens, potato chip plants, res- 
taurants, eating stands, 


Worker-Director 


Something new in labor contracts has 
been submitted to the War Labor Board. 
It asks workers to sit in at directors’ 
meetings and make suggestions. 

Submitted by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union and Junior 
House, Inc., of Milwaukee, a sportswear 
factory, the contract in addition asks free 
coffee for lunch and rest periods. 

Junior House workers already have 
a hospital room, free consultation, free 
hospital and surgical insurance, powder 
rooms, hot and cold showers. 

About the contract, S. J. Rosenberg, 
president of Junior House, said: ““Times 
are changing. When the war’s over, Labor 
is going to have a voice in management. 
We might as well start now.” 


Round Hay-Baler 

A one-man hay baler has been devel- 
oped by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for postwar production. 
Tractor-towed, the machine picks the 
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cured hay from windrows, and binds it 
with twine into cylindrical bales. The 3-ft. 
bales (weight, 65-70 lbs.) can be unrolled 
for feeding. 


Astral Dome 


Glass-domed passenger cars are “the 


| greatest innovation since the streamlined 


train was introduced 11 years ago,” said 
Ralph Budd, Burlington Lines president. 
His company is remodeling a stainless 
steel streamlined car to fit the “astral- 
dome” design. An upper tier of seats will 
give passengers unobstructed vision from 
the “blister-like” dome, styled by General 
Motors. 


Trailer Generators 


Twenty power plants on wheels are 
on their way to Russia to supply electric 
current in devastated places until standard 
equipment can be replaced. 

First complete, trailer-type units ex- 
ported for service in war-torn countries, 
they are products of General Electric Co.’s 
Schenectady, N. Y. plant. 


1945 Crop Acreage 


Crop plantings this year will almost 
equal last year’s 364 million acre record, 
but over-all food production may drop 5% 
or 10% below 1944, even if there isn’t a 
drought, because of emphasis placed on 
livestock grains and feeds. 

Farmers will seed 363,927,000 acres 
this year compared to 364,160,000 in 1944, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture said. A 
drop in commercial vegetable acreage will 
cut supplies of these items, while early 
blossoming of fruit trees threatens greater 
damage by spring frosts. 

On the heels of this report came house 
passage of the $833,801,932 Agriculture 
appropriation bill. It calls for $300 mil- 
lion for farm benefit payments, which are 
in addition to the $560 million in sub- 
sidies under WFA; $50 million for con- 
tinuing the school lunch program, and $go 
million for rural rehabilitation loans and 
grants. 


“Dream” Stenographers 


A Jones “dream girl” greets you with 
a smile, is poised, resourceful, tactful, a 
smart dresser; doesn’t swear, knows all 
the answers—is precise in her work, be- 
sides. 

Jones girls are graduates of the Jones 
Commercial School, Chicago, which says 
90% of job failures are due to defects in 
personality, 

Jones girls must “pass” personality 
and appearance courses. A beautician is a 
faculty member. Gym instructors teach 
posture and grooming. Seniors can’t wear 
bobby socks, sloppy sweaters or saddle 
shoes. 

When girls complained about high 
cost of hose, Clarence B. Carey, school 


| director, bought them wholesale, 
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Behind the Monocle 


When tubby Charles Coburn scans 
his 30-piece monocle collection, twists one 
into a pale blue eye, he’s doing his “daily 
dozen.” He won’t wear glasses. It takes 
energy to fold them up. He hates any 
exercise except acting. 

Acting is Coburn’s deepest love. Next 
comes the Mohawk Drama Festival he 
organized in 1935 with President Dixon 
Fox, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

At the eight-week summer Festival, 
drama students live and work with suc- 
cessful actors, and take bit parts in an 
open-air play. Carnegie Corp., gave a 
three-year award to the Festival. Union 
college awarded its founder the Master of 
Letters degree. 

A’ trouper to the last sparse blond 
hair, the 68-year-old actor shunned movies 
till 1937, when he dost his leading-lady 
wife, co-partner in Coburn Players stock 
company. A telegram brought screen tests. 
a role in Of Human Hearts, eventual star- 
dom. As lovable Mr. Dingle in Colum- 
bia’s More the Merrier, he drew an Acad- 
emy Award. 

Life Begins. But Coburn was a star 
long before he set foot in Hollywood. He 
got his first applause as head man in barn- 
yard ‘minstrel shows” in his Savannah, 
Ga., hometown, At 17, Charles was man- 
ager of the Savannah Theater, youngest 
manager in the U. S. Two years later he 
was going the rounds of New York shows, 
earning his keep in a department store’s 
delivery room, grinding pedals in six-day 
bike races. 

“Resting” back in Savannah, he was 
asked to manage a troupe touring Iowa, 
got first real acting job with them next 
year—Ursus in Quo Vadis. Broadway de- 
but came at 23; and his role as old Bill in 
World War I's The Better ’Ole brought 
him immortality and $10,000 a week. 

Coburn’s success didn’t change his 


CHARLES COBURN: Mohawk Drama Founder. 
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ideas. “Any actor who reserves his best 
performances for his best vehicles isn’t an 
actor at all,” says a man who habitually 
gives all he has. Right now, between 
scenes of Over 21, he’s getting ready for 
Broadway after an eight-year absence. 
“Life began for me at 60,” he says 
seriously. 
how it’s done. 


EDUCATION 


What I. Q. Means 


Five out of every 1,000 public school 
children have an I.Q.-of at least 140, 
which some psychologists call “genius or 
near genius.” Dr. Paul A. Witty, director 
of the psycho-educational clinic, North- 
western University, disagrees, however, in 
his new book Elementary Educational Psy- 
chology. 

“An I.Q. of 140 does not indicate 


positively that a child is a genius,” Witty | 


says, “but such children are superior to 
their classmates of similar ages.” 

The notion that bright children are 
physically retarded, unsocial, bespectacled 
“booky” misfits has been disproved. Bright 
children do best in reading and language 
and poorest in handwriting and spelling. 

One series of tests showed boys and 


girls are about equal in group I.Q. ratings. | 


“The 1.Q.,” concludes Witty, “is an im- 
portant measure of a child’s nature, but 
it is incomplete without additional infor- 
mation on the child’s physical and emo- 
tional development.” 


More American 


Deserting the cut-and-dried stress on 
foreign history and literature, University 
of Maryland in the future will emphasize 
“the American angle.” 

Starting next fall, all U. of M. stu- 
dents must devote at least 26 of 120 
hours needed to graduate, to study of 
American history, government, literature, 
culture, tradition. 

A special course, “Sociology of Amer- 
ican Life,” will be required of all fresh- 
men. 


See-and-Hear 


To a group of civilian and military 
educators in Washington, Dr. Clyde V. 
Arnspiger, vice president, Encyclopedia 


Britannica Films, Inc., outlined the job | 


films can do in school. 


“Educational film-makers should avoid | 


subjects already covered by textbooks,” 
said Arnspiger and instead “portray every- 
day lives and habits of the American peo- 
ple and our world neighbors. Their poli- 
tics, government, industry, science, and 
economie progress should be covered and 
kept up to date.” 

Experiment to study wider classroom 


use of motion pictures, phonograph rec- | 


He’s writing a book to show 
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RAISED: 


“SPOSE YOU LET 
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ME WORRY ABOUT IT: 
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| SJUST SUPPOSE ANY OF, THESE THINGS HAPPENED! TO YOU. HAVE YOU GOT THE 
| * tis . . : 

| PROPER*INSURANCE PROTECTION? THE AMERICA FORE REPRESENTATIVE CAN TAKE 
THE WORRIES OFF YOUR MIND. IF YOU DO NOT KNOW HIS NAME WRITE US AT 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


| 
' 





THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


comprising the following companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 

FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 


BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 





DESIGNED 
for the 


LADIES! 





* There’s less work 
to gardening with a Lady Pete ad- 
justable garden cultivator! It’s light in 
weight... fully adjustable from 312 
to 5’A2 inches... has a 4-foot polished 
hardwood handle. Middle tooth re- 
movable for working both sides of 
row. Eliminates the backache of 
weeding and cultivating. For sale 
wherever garden tools are sold. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
$1.25 ($1.35 in Canada and western 
U.S.A.). We'll ship your Lady Pete, 
Model PPP3, prepaid. 


Peter Pulverizen Pres. 


39 S. DUKE STREET * YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Reverse V for raking stones 
and trash; cultivating nar- 
row rows. 


working both sides of row at 
once. 


BOOK SALE 35° up 


NEW AND USED BOOK BARGAINS 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 
ing libraries. A publishers’ surplus. Novels, mysteries, 
westerns, non-fiction. Amazing bargains. 
AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
Dept. P College Point, N. Y. 








A THROWING KNIFE 


SERVICEMEN & SP 


FOR YRTSMEN 





Hae: a perfectly bal- 
anced throwing knife, made 
of the finest HIGH CARBON 
STEEL. Heat treated, full pol- 


“ 


PREPAID 

#2 ONE IN 3.50 ish cutting bevels and 
oe oN handle, keenly sharpened. 

#253 THREE Furnished with attractive 
FOLDING ° 

arr 1.50 TAN LEATHER SHEATH 


On Sale at Your SPORTING GOODS 
STORE or CUTLERY DEALER 


NOT IN THEIR STOCK SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


Knite- Cratters 
« v 





Middle tooth removed for | 
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Acme 


HOLD IT! No-metal slides like ours for English 
school boys. They tug to keep cloth chute taut 
for sliding chum. 





ords, and radio will be a summer project 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Educators, radio and motion picture 
executives will cooperate to acquaint 
teachers with audio-visual instruction, 
said Dean Arthur G. Coons: “Interest in 
the audio-visual technique is growing rap- 
idly. But it must be handled correctly or 
it will be wasted effort.” 


Color in Schools 


“Right” color combinations help some 
war factories zoom their output. Now 
comes Owosso, Mich., with an experiment 
in color for schools. Ceilings are ivory, 
sidewalls yellow, wainscoting and window 
frames pea-green. There’s a strip of green 
around the hallways; woodwork is blue, 
green and yellow. 

Teachers and students say the bright, 
fresh colors pep up spirits, make learning 
easier, pleasanter. 


Reading Faults 


In Roseville, Calif., only 46 of 116 
high school freshmen were found qualified 
for high school work. Others, judged by 
a national achievement test, should have 
been in the fourth to eighth grade. 

The board of education blamed “too 
much so-called progressive education,” 
said a majority of the children could 
neither read properly nor spell accurately. 
So Superintendent A. W. Ray sought a 
remedy. 

He started three reading classes for 
“dumb” students. Idea is to give those 
who can’t keep up a second chance. Basis 
of the courses is the 40-year-old Word 
Mastery, a text on phonetics. 

Reported Ray: “These children can 





| HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.3 


a 
° 


<, manepdinannmnes - 


All in the home sound 
asleep! Then, Spontane- 
ous Combustion -Oil 
soaked cleaning cloths in 
a broom closet are smol- 
dering—about to flash in- 
to a blaze. Keep your head 
—if you have a Pyrene 
you can extinguish the 
fire before it spreads. 

Here's a handy, easy- 
to-use Fire Extinguisher 
that is worth its shining 
weight in gold. It's posi- 
tive, inexpensive fire pro- 
tection. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
= Free booklet of house- 
hold hints sent on request. 





Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


ret CQuIP mene FOR EVERY waraRne 


NEWARK 6, NEW JERSEY 


AFFILIATES WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 


IMPROVED SUPER DRILL GRINDER 


a) Sharpens Round Shank Drills 

from 3742" to 1%." diameter 

Grinds old drills like new in 3 

5 different drill point angles. 

Grinds short, medium 

and long twist drills 
up to 11” long. 

Workmen grind their drills 

like factory in 25 seconds. 





dyastman* Sa 
eee erm 


clearance, saves drills, time 
Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or money back. 
address. Your SUPER DRILL GRINDER 
DEPT. P-4, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
“Patent Guide,” containing 


and money. No shop should 
The grinder that gives a rounded point! 
el 
will come by return mail, posta Il-+ 2.95 
. Learn now—without fon—how to 
: plete information about patent 


Gives a perfect center and 
be without the Super Drill 
Mail check or money order with printed 
A. D. McBURNEY, 939 WES th STREET, 
rotect and ‘sell = Secure 
cedure and selling inventions. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-C Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED ™ 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 











rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Mo. 








TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $995 


TSBLAIR 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE po 
Monum Markers 
oe _ |” 
eas 








ents, . Satisfac- @ gas 
tion or MONEY BACK, Freight paid. Se 
Free catalog. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 370, Joliet, I1!. 





EN ,  ——————————————————— 
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be taught. We must simplify and intensify 
this program as far as fundamentals are 
concerned and then there will be plenty of 
time for cultural activities.” 


MOVIES 


Crystal Gazing 


True story of Germany’s last days be- 
fore final defeat won’t be told till after 
V-E day. But Novelist Vicki Baum has 
pictured what might happen in her Hotel 
Berlin. Now comes Warner Bros.’ movie 
version. It deals with the Nazi leaders’ 
frantic efforts to escape, their plans for 
World War III. 

Outstanding characterizations are: 
Raymond Massey as a discredited German 
general; Faye Emerson (Roosevelt) as a 
loose-living informer, her best role yet; 
Andres King as a darling of the theater; 
Peter Lorre as a befuddled professor; 
Alan Hale as an overbearing gauleiter; 
Helmut. Dantine as the escaped anti-Nazi 
and underground leader. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray—This is 
Oscar Wilde’s gloomy story of murder, 
suicide and accidental death, woven about 
a portrait of Dorian Gray. Threaded into 
the film is the story of his love for a 
singer in a cheap music hall, of a girl 
spurned because she is “too nice.” The 
picture is in line with the current cycle of 
psychological murder stories. 

Kids Must Eat.—Produced by War 
Food Administration, this short stars Quiz 
Kids Joel Kupperman, Pat Conlon, Ruthie 
Duskin and David Davis, with Radio Quiz- 
master Joe Kelly thrown in. It’s designed 
to show the need for proper feeding of 
school children. On .16 mm film, it’s of- 
fered free to schools, clubs, upon applica- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Eadie Was a Lady—Co-ed Ann Miller 
doubles between studying in a straight- 
laced girls’ school and singing in a bur- 
lesque show. She gets caught, of course, 


but love (with Joe Besser) saves her. 
(Columbia). 





Internationa) 


FAYE EMERSON: Informed on Nazi leaders. 








SHE HAS YOUR BATTERY 


Flashlights help Army nurses in the fight for life as they work with 
the wounded at advanced field hospitals! Easily-carried, battery-powered 
hand lamps are needed every night on every war front. Thousands of 
dry batteries constantly go overseas to operate. instruments and 
weapons used by our fighting men and women. 
Use your available Burgess Batteries sparingly and © 
. always keep them cool and dry. 


America Needs More Cadet Nurses! 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


ot 


IN THE NATION'S SERVICE 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT. ILLINOIS 





is an M.D.’s formula—a medicated 
cream, especially for surface skin prob- 
lems. Hastens removal of old surface 
cuticle, revealing fresh skin. Kremola 
assists nature in clearing your skin; we 
can't do it justice in words—test Kremola and your 
friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When Others 
fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax—at all 
dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse sam ple for 
daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. KREMOLA, 
Key No. 503, 2975 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Tm. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. ©1. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


NOW a:tcicareo POWDER 
MEDICATED 
AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 
CHAFED SKIN, BABY, .TIRED FEET! 
Here’s a Talcum unitke any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 


after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 





helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 














30 BEEKEEPERS 
tell their story in free 
16-page booklet 
“DOES 
BEEKEEPING PAY?” 


Two Wonderful Books for Beekeepers 
“Starting Right with Bees,” 96 pages and 
184 illustrations. Written for the beginner. 
Every operation in handling bees explained. 
“500 Answers to Bee Questions” is a valu- 
able book. Contents classified and indexed. 
104 pages. Both books only 50 cents each. 
Gleaninge in Bee Culture, monthly magazine 
largest circulation of any bee magazine. 


$1.00 per year 
(with either of the above books, $1.25) 
Free price list on Root Quality Bee Supplies 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 17 MEDINA, O 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 


Easy payment pian. Send for 
FREE OOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF ay 
Dept. 52-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


HOW’S THIS? 


HALL’S TWO-METHOD TREATMENT wit 
do what we claim for it—loosen up nasal 
congestion causing hawking, coughing. 
Your money back if not fully satisfied! Use the 
liquid and the soothing Nasal Ointment. Ask your 
druggist. Send for FREE Vitamin and Health 
Chart. F. J. Cheney & Co., Dept. 84, Toledo, O. 
















STOP|, 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 





Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be controlled. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


An ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
on aphis. Full directions with package—A 
quick, sure, economical control for these 
insect pests. 


Just a little spread on roosts 


kills poultry lice and feather mites. 
See Your Dealer 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville 2; Ky. 
440 


ON THE PACKAGE 


LABELS 


Only 


FOR THE LEAF 


PERSONAL 


1500 "elisonee 


COMPLETE NAME & ADDRESS 

PRINTED ON EACH! ‘ 
The biggest label bargain in the 
U.S.A.! Two-colors—handsome blue 
printing of your complete name and 
address on attractive white gummed 
label paper. Use on letters, enve- 
lopes, postcards, checks, books, tools, 
egg cases, etc. HUNDREDS OF 
USES! Wonderful for those in Service! 
Order today!. FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 


















- ° ° The Big Money-Making Rabbit. 
Raise LAetse-LI iia. We vera ter ror us Food 
We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, B75, Sellersville, Penna. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 















PATHFINDER 


BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 





Too Many "Days": I write to com- 
mend Mrs. Roosevelt in her advocacy of 


doing away with “Mother’s Day,” 
with “Father's Day,” and “Children’s 
Day.” 

There are all too many “special days” 
in the churches. So many, indeed, that 
we often wonder if Christians have just 
about forgotten the “Lord’s Day.” 

Rev. T. A. Phillips, Fowler, Kans. 


The Horse Monument: Thank you 
for the writeup concerning my horse mon- 
ument in PATHFINDER. 
closed my poem To The Horse. 

Lewis F. Newbold, Minden, Nebr. 

[Lack of space prevents using Mr. 


| Newbold’s poe m.—Ed. | 


Volunteer Labor: Your editorial 


| Freedom to Work expressed our feelings. 


Since our two miners went to war, I have 
worked in the ore bin, shovelling ore for 
the mill, and have the satisfaction of think- 
ing I have released some man-hours for 
the front. I’d rather work myself to death 
than force anyone to work for me. 

Mrs. R. T. Hopkins, Elliston, Mont. 


Landlord Speaks: So the OPA is 


| boasting it saved the tenants $5 billion in 





1944. That’s wonderful. But at whose ex- 
pense or loss? The landlords’ of course. 
The OPA spent no doubt, double the 
amount of what they saved tenants of our 
money to enforce the rent control, 

E. F. Rohrman, Detroit, Mich. 


Life Insurance Costs: Under th 
Dome suggests that lower life insurance 
premiums can be expected after the war. 
This is evidently tied up with fact hat 
various states use a new mortality table. 
While there may be some slight adjust- 
ment in some age groups, the over-all cost 
will not necessarily be lowered. 

Holgar J. Johnson, Pres., Institute 

of Life Insurance, V. Y. 


The Coal Miner: Hats off to your 
editorial, Square Deal for Miners. I had 


along | 





You will find en- | 





HANOY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZN26 






What comes in 
ovals, oblongs 
squares; 


What sticks to 


glass or 
earthenwares, 








Or even metal 

in a pinch; 
What makes a 
marking job 
a cinch? 

















GUMMED LABELS 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes ++ only ++ 


We will clapeatiy Driat anyone’s 
name and address, business or pere 
sonal style, on 40 sheets of crisp; 
new ki ~- Bond Stationery 
(made by Hammermill), and on 20 
matching envelopee—all for only 
25c! Or, if you send $1.00 for four 
sets we'll include one extra set 
FREE of any extra charge—or 5 
setsin all postpaid! Same name, or 
as many as 5 different names on sta- 
tionery. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Supply limited. Order Now! 

WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 231-D Topeka, Kansas 








KILLS 


Red Mites 


Toxites:"": 


Spray roosts and other breeding places. Kills red 
Spray brooder mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, cod similar 
house. pests. Use a common garden sprayer. One treat- 
Kills germs. ror COLDS—Soray thick mist te pooltry house 
several times a day and above birds oe night. 
your dealer or WRITE 


Ask 
Gisease. TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, Md. 
















GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” Srequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati, 


NTS 
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TOOTH DROPS 


New 160-page catalog, and subscription to Lagniap- 





pe, our drama newspaper, free on request. ested 


occasion to go down into one of the Potts- 
pees wy of all ages, by one of the nation's 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers, 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 





ville coal mines. eading ucational publishers. For schools, cot- 
Not for a million dollars w ould I ROW churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 
. c ars ROW, PETERSON & CO., Evanston, Ill. 1906 Ridge Ave. 


ever work in a coal mine, and I very much 
doubt whether any of those smart Alec 
critics of John L. Lewis would. 

John Airshbinger, Perkasie, Pa. 


PaTHFINDER in Snow: Up here in the 


toe of N, Y. state we have had more snow 


| than for a great many years. Near a ham- 


let, Summerdale (can you imagine it?) a 
family was snow-bound for 6 weeks! 
Learning of it, we sent them some PatH- 
FINDERS—as did many others. 

J. J.. Jamestown, N.Y. 





/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc - 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin - Bogue, Dept, 3416, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


High School Course 
LMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly a0 your time aed abilities permit. Equivalent to 
Ss 













resi- 
school work—p res for college entrance exams. Standard 
| . 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for lletin. 
H-441, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 





merican School, Dept. 
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the Magical 
LUMINOUS 
PAINT KIT 


MAKE ANYTHING 


GLOW 
in the DARK! 


A necessity in every home! 
For accident prevention, for 
decorations, fun or profit, its 
hundreds of uses work won- 
ders. Just a stroke of the 
brush and TWINKLITE will 
make most anything GLOW 
IN THE DARK like magic! 
The Army and Navy too have 
found many important uses 
for luminous paint. EASY TO 
USE— ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. No need to grope in 
the dark; use TWINKILITE 
for safety. Make gorgeous 
decorations for the home or 
for personal use. Youngsters 
will adore luminous designs on the walls of their 
room, on pictures, toys, sweaters, etc. Earn extra 
money selling articles that glow. Marvelous idea 
for Fund Raising, Gifts, Bazaars or Shut-ins. 


SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


Rush your order for Complete TWINKILITE Kit. 
Includes Luminous Pigment, Vehicle, Sealer, Spe- 
cial Brush and Instructions. A big value for 
only $1.00. Save C.O.D. fees and postage charges. 
Send cash for postpaid delivery. Order TODAY! 


JONALSON COMPANY, 230 East Ohio Street 
Dept. 220 ° Chicago 11, Mlinois 


COMPLETE 
Postpaid 


Money Back 
if Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Golde 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 


ishes, 








Sell Greeting Cards 
, Make quick profit showing charm- 
ing cards for Birthdays, Anniversaries, 
and other prey occasions. Friends, 
neighbors buy them. Easy to take orders for these beautiful 
Assortments of 15 cards, retail for $1.00. YOU GET YOUR 
PROFIT RIGHT AWAY. Extraordinary designs, fancy pa- 


pers, startling effects—original, clever 
THE 


wordings. Extra cash for zee every week 
ib) |) FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 


this easy way. Write for ples NOW! 
447 ADAMS STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


USE KONDON’S...COUNT TEN... 
Head Cold Misery Starts Easing!! 


Kondon’s Nasal Jelly is amazingly fast relieving cold- 
clogged nose, and head cold misery. Why? 
Because it is-so soothing to inflamed, swol- 
len passages. Isn’t liquid. Doesn’t run. Mil- 
lions of tubes used. Successful 55 years. Ask { 
for Kondon’s Nasal Jelly at any drug store. 


KONDON’S NASAL JELLY 



















QUICK SELLER! 
FOG-GO Prevents Fog and Mist 


on glass. Developed for military uses—now avail- 
able for civilians; ‘‘Fog-Go’’ prevents fog and 
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SMILES 


A Week of Birthdays 


Monday’s child is in the Wacs, 

Tuesday’s child sells shirts and slacks, 

Wednesday’s child is with the Waves, 

Thursday’s child—haircuts and shaves, 

Friday’s child is now a Spar, 

Saturday’s child’s a movie star, 

But the child that was born on the Sabbath 

day 

Builds ships for Kaiser at fabulous pay. 

Helen Castle 


“Jack has a depraved sense of hu- 


“T see, like the warden who stuck a 
tack in the electric chair.” 





"Il developed a limp and the little woman's 
getting suspicious.” 


“T left my job because of illness.”’ 
“What kind of illness?” 
“The boss said I made him sick.” 


“Are you taking precautions to pre- 
vent the spread of this disease ?”’ 

“Oh yes, Doctor, we bought a sanitary 
drinking cup, and we all use it.” 


2 

» 
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Brain Teaser No. 75 


Ann in five hours a 
sum can count, 
Which Bill can in 
eleven; 
How much more then 
is the amount 
They both can count in seven? 
Solution to No. 74 
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| KNOW, DAUGHTER— GET 
PAZO FOR THOSE SIMPLE PILES 


Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


How PAZO Ointment Works 
1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 


Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 


Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 


ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 

THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Lovis, Me. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
fj N Vv E N T Our FREE BOOK tells 


you what today’s in- 

ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. Get our FREE BOOK, 
‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special pument free, *‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to sketch and describe 
your invention. Wri jay. No wan” 


te tod 
McMORROW & BERMA 


Patent Attorneys 
102-8 Atlantic Building Washington 4, BD. C 


ie FEET HURT 1 


may be caused by Metatarsaltrouble 
or weakened arches. AIRFLOW 
ARCH-EZURS offer foot sufferers a 
soft, flexiblearch support thateither 
the Metatarsal Arch, or Longitudi- 
nal Arch can be easily adjusted for 
EACH individual foot. Before wear- 
ing, remove extra archliftsin pockets 
underneath, after wearing few days, 
raise either arch or both, as needed 
—let foot comfort be your guide. 

have proved 
their worth by giving Foot-Comfort 
to many thousand grateful men and 
women who now wear them and are 
recommending them to their friends. 
Wear same size, including width, as Shoes, Men's or 





The daily upward gain was 4 feet, and js 4 Aad hee ertis fosterg diveghs enahane $2.00 
13 days would bring her 52 feet up the | for each pair wanted. boctags Paid on All Direct 
: la. ders. 

| tree. Then on the 14th day she mounted | C. H. STEMMONS MFG. Co. 

| the remaining 11 feet. | 300 E. Sist St. Dept. #-8 Kansas City 2, Mo. 


mist on windshields, windows, mir- 
rors. Exclu- 
sive territory, big profit; selling kit makes 3-min- 
ute 3-for-$1.35 demonstration surefire. Write— 


WORTHINGTON SALES CO. 
Box 12, Arlington, Virginia 


eye-glasses, 
All-weather, clear-vision protection. 
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EDITORIAL 


Trillion Dollar War 


A few years ago people thought the 
government was going broke building 
Muscle Shoals at a cost of nearly $100 
million, Now the U. S. spends that much 
before lunch every day. 

Operating cost in 1944 was $91 bil- 
lion. Since July 1, 1940, war and govern- 
ment have cost $245 billion. The war as a 
whole will cost the United Nations a tril- 
lion, according to Ben Dean of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., president of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, 

Trillton's Meaning. How much is a 
trillion dollars? What could be done with 
it in peacetime ventures? Dean gave his 
version at a club meeting recently :— 

“A trillion dollars laid end to end 
would stretch around the earth 3,800 
times. It would build a modern 5-room 
house for every family in the world, or 
a million-dollar hospital for every com- 
munity of 2,000 in the world. It would 
give 500 million men and women a four- 
year college education, or build 25 million 
miles of four-lane highways.” 

Instead, this particular trillion has 
laid waste to cities and homes on three 
continents and snuffed out the lives of 
more than thirty million human beings, 
military and civilian, 

Is there another trillion dollars in the 
world’s pocket? Can the human race, for 
once, spend a trillion to build rather than 
to destroy? 


A West Point for Diplomats 


Much of America’s future .. . per- 
haps all of our futures ... depends today 
on the skill, the knowledge and know-how 
of our diplomatic corps, 

All the more reason, in these fateful 
days, to look twice at a-bill that has been 
refused a hearing by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and is flatly 
opposed by officials at the State depart- 
ment, It is House Bill 1100 calling for 
the creation of a national academy to 
train young men from all walks of life 
for the USA’s diplomatic service. 

"Never Had One." Opposition to 
the bill is based on the fact that the USA 
never had an academy for training diplo- 
mats ,.. hence there is no reason to have 
one today. Similar gurgles were heard 
from Federal officials more than a century 
ago when West Point and Annapolis were 
first proposed. 

There is flat-footed stupidity in this 
type of opposition, World Federation; an 
international police force; overnight 
flights between America and Europe or 
Asia; the obvious necessity for Closer 
understanding between peoples and na- 


tions . . . all of these factors point back 
to the need for a thoroughly trained, 
thoroughly understanding diplomatic corps 
that will be representative of all our peo- 
ple and all our people’s interests. 

HB No. t100, sponsored by Con- 
gressman Carl Curtis of Minden, Nebr., 
would lift the USA’s diplomatic corps of 
the future out of the slums of political 
appointment, and put its membership on 
a merit basis. His bill, briefly, calls for a 
national academy, similar to West Point 
or Annapolis, open to young men or 
women between 20 and 25 years of age, 
selected, like West Point or Annapolis 
cadets, on a merit basis. Applicants would 
be required to have at least three years 
of college training. The academy would 
give a six year course in economics, law, 
foreign relations, trade_and all the other 
subjects the foreign representatives of 
138,000,000 people would be expected to 
have at their fingertips. Four of these 
years would be spent in campus studies. 
The last two years would be an apprentice- 
ship at a foreign consulate or embassy, 
still under supervision of the academy. 

The Need is Desperate. Graduates 
of this academy would, of course, fill the 
bulk of the posts in our State department 
as well as man the various foreign bureaus 
of the Departments of Commerce, Treas- 
ury and Agriculture. 

There may be loopholes in Congress- 
man Curtis’ bill. There may be steps to 
be taken that his bill does not cover in 
full. Yet the fact remains that the need 
for a trained USA diplomatic corps is 
desperate today, and will be desperate 
from this day forward. The world is min- 
utes round in communication, hours round 
in the speed of travel. The British, the 
Russians, the Chinese, the peoples of 
Latin America are truly next-door neigh- 
bors. The time is past when we can “get 
by” with a diplomatic corps made up of 
political appointees, wealthy young bache- 
lors, pie-in-the-sky exponents or hired 
hands of men who have large foreign in- 
vestments, 

British System. There is much truth 
in the old axiom that Great Britain can 
“lose a war and win a peace conference.” 
This is largely due to the British system 
of training its public servants, British 
diplomats come from all walks of life. 
State diplomacy there is a lifelong career; 
civil servants are trained specifically for 
their jobs. 

American diplomats of the future 
should come from all classes, should be 
specifically, and severely, trained to serve 
all Americans. Congressman Curtis’ bill 
deserves more than a committee hearing. 
It deserves mature national consideration, 
now. 


Forgotten Baby 


American bigwigs and other notables 
just back from Mexico City probably 
overlooked the birthday of Paricutin, 
Mexico’s baby volcano, two years old and 
getting uglier every day. The volcano, 





PATHFINDER 


now 1,500 feet high and a mile wide at 
its base, broke out in the cornfield of 
Dionisio Pulido early in 1943. Smoke, 
hot rocks, lava and clouds of gritty black 
dust have been belching all around ever 
since. 

During the last 18 months Paricutin’s 
lava has boiled over and buried the church 
of San Juan, has burned many villagers’ 
homes, now threatens Uruapan, city of 
30,000 to the south. Today Paricutin has 
six chimneys to toss up its fury. Mexico 
is quietly hoping that the volcano keeps 
going so it can become a postwar tourist 


attraction. Pulido, who saw his fields 
turned into a mountain, moved away 
sadly, is now working somewhere in 
California. 
. 
Fried Mush 
What this country needs, among 


other things, is more fried mush for break- 
fast. Our ancestors cleared a wilderness 
and built a nation on hearty breakfasts. 
We’re still living in pioneering days and 
we need solid grub to start the day. A 
glass of orange or tomato juice, a slice 
of toast and a cup of coffee are fine, but 
that’s only a beginning. Now if a man 
adds six or eight slices of fried mush to 
that, he has something. 

Fried mush is one of the many salu- 
brious products of maize, a New World 
gift to man. For three centuries a bowl 
of mush, corn bread, and fried mush were 
staples of diet. The way to make fried 
mush is to cook the corn meal in the eve- 
ning. Let it settle over night. In the morn- 
ing it’s ready to be sliced. Fry it crisp in 
butter or bacon fat. Some folks prefer to 
serve it with molasses or maple sugar. The 
point is, fried mush is food on which a 
man can do a morning’s work, 
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a see, I’m making up a package of 


items for my own future. For there’s a great 
day coming, full of gayety and sunshine and 
comfort. I’m going to do exactly what I want 
to do—my Penn Mutual Income Policy will 


give me the means.” 


More than ever before, smart business girls 
are setting aside each month a small sum to 
take care of their future 
income. When they reach 
the age of 55 or 60, they 
will have monthly checks 
coming in for the rest 
of their lives, whether 
they keep on working 


or not. 





Put plenty of 
seashore in it!” 


Your Penn Mutual Underwriter can explain 
to you in detail the Retirement Income Policy 
and other forms of insurance as well. A 
friendly conversation with him will clarify 
your whole financial picture. Whether your 
need is income for yourself or money to leave 
to your loved ones, he can help you set up a 
plan that will fit your specific requirements 


and make the future secure. 


THE PE NN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 








yhowers and cooler 


American kids are like that. Comes 
hot weather, they'll roll on the lawn 
under the hose or leap whooping into 
ponds and pools to keep cool. And 
engines are just like people, that way. 
Keep ’em cool, and they'll be more 
vigorous and energetic. That’s why 
General Motors creates good weather 
for them to work in, right inside them. 
Here's the story é 


ja minute an engine starts, a cool- 


ing system must start right with it. 
The temperature has to be brought to 
the point where the engine operates 
best, and kept there. 


That’s why General Motors engineers, 
always working to make more and 












better things for more people, studied 
and tested radiators and cooling 
systems for so many years. 


They devised radiators, oil coolers 
and air coolers for all kinds of 
engines. Your own General Motors 
car benefited enormously from their 
research — at the same time they were 
finding out how to liquid-cool a 2000- 
horsepower airplane motor before it 
was even built. 


Mies came a war of machines — 


engine against engine. 


And the cooling systems General 
Motors men had developed met the 
test fairly. They helped those LST’s 
and LCI’s to swarm up to the beaches 


SOE, 





on D-Day. They helped to keep subs 
cool and livable. They helped to keep 
airplane engines singing their long 
song. This very minute, our fight- 
ing men, earnest and intent, are bent 
over the gauges and indicators that 
tell of tip top weather inside their 
engines. 


Here again, peacetime experience and 
research helped turn the tide of war. 
The American way of throwing open 
the doors of opportunity to men of 
enterprise once more proved its value. 


And in the fertile, productive years 
ahead it will make, in even greater 
measure, its contribution to the 
happiness and prosperity of all. 


“sENERAL .V\OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 











